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A PRINTER’S DREAM REALIZED. 


Away back in the °50’s, probably 1855, a Connecticut 
printer, named Cooledge, offered to contribute one 
thousand dollars towards the foundation of a printers’ 
asylum or home, in which aged and superanuated 
printers might be properly cared for, if the balance of 
the necessary means could be raised, 

The matter was discussed by printers throughout the 
country, and, we think, was favorably reported on at 
one or more sessions of the International Union, but 
nothing practical came of the discussion. Interest in 
the subject was lost sight of during the civil war that 
followed shortly after, and nothing further was done 
until a few years back, when Messrs. George W. Childs 
and A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, donated $10,000 to 
the International Typographical Union, to be used in 
such manner as that organization might direct. It 
was understood, of course, that the money should be 
used for some benevolent or useful purpose; but no 
restriction was placed upon the freedom of action of 
the International body. 

sy the action of the Union, at its meeting in June 
last, in accepting the site for a home at Colorado 
Springs, and in electing trustees and a board of mana- 
gers to take care of the funds, erect the home, and pro- 
vide for the reception of inmates, the dream of Mr, 
Cooledge is about to be realized in a very substantial 
shape, although we are nearly forty years behind our 
Yankee pioneer. It is probable, too, that nothing 
would yet have been done had it not been for the mu- 
nificent gift made by the gentlemen above-named ; but 
iow, with funds nearly sufficient to erect a $40,000 
building, it only remains for the printers themselves to 
earnestly support the enterprise by steady contribu- 
tions and hearty sympathy. 

The honor of the craft requires that the Printers’ 
Home should be speedily built and comfortably fur- 





nished. Homes of this character are being carried on 
by numerous religious and beneficial organizations, 
with honor to themselves and comfort to the old and 
helpless. Surely, printers are not less liberal than the 
members of these bodies; have as much business acu- 
men as they; and honesty enough to insure a proper 
guardianship of any funds given for the purpose. 


— *-@- 


“KREUTZER SONATA.” 


In America, it is a very unusual occurrence for any 
work of a standard author to be excluded from the 
mails. And yet, such is the order of the Government 
in the case of Count Lyof Tolstoi’s book, “ Kreutzer 
Sonata,” recently published. 

The opinion of Assistant Attorney-General Tyner, 
of the Post Office Department, addressed to Third As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Hazen, consists of two 
sentences, as follows: 

J return herewith the publication entitled “ Kreutzer So- 
nata,” offered for mailing at the post office at Chicago, IIL, as 
matter of the second class. 

After a careful examination of this publication, lam of the 
opinion that it is of an “indecent character,”’ hence it is for- 
bidden circulation in the mails by the act approved September 
26, 1888. 

Upon receipt of this opinion an order, printed in the 
usual form, was sent to the Postmasters at Chicago 
and New York, directing that the book be excluded 
altogether from the mails, It is believed thatan ap- 
peal will be taken, 

oa 

CHARLES M. HEID, of Heid & Bro., printers, Wil- 
mington, Del., died suddenly on Sunday, July 27, from 
being overcome by the heat. 

-_ 

WILLIAM Bertscu & Co., have succeeded Bertsch, 
Hano & Co., bookbinders. at No. $2 South Fourth St., 
Philadelphia. 
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INTEREST in the mysterious death of the late J. G. 


Ditman has been revived by a contest over the pay- 
ment of a portion of the life insurance. The claim is 
made by the Fidelity and Casualty Company, of New 
York, who hold an insurance policy on the dead finan- 
cier’s life, that his death was an intentional suicide. 
Whether this is the case, or whether Mr. Ditman’s 
death was due to an accident, will be the point pre- 
sented to the jury when the case comes up for trial in 
the Fall. 


—__—_-_—__- + @ «+ - —_________ 


A CHANGE is reported in the style of English mourn. 
ing stationery. The change consists in the complete 
abandonment of the old-fashioned black borders, and 
the substitution of a diagonal black band across the 
upper left-hand corner of the paper and envelopes. 
The triangular black corners indicate simply and ade- 
quately the idea of morning, without the exagerated 
and preposterous parade of emblematic grief, suggested 
by the “treble extra broad” of everyday use. 





THE following gentlemen have been appointed dele- 
gates from the Chicago Typothetz to attend the annual 
meeting of the United Typothetwe of America, to be 
held in Boston, September 2, 3 and 4: A. McNally, C. 
E. Leonard, B, P. Donnelly, C. H. Blakely, Ames Pet- 
tibone, Thomas Knapp, P. F. Pettibone, William John- 
ston, W. R. Dunn, A. R. Barnes, George F. Poole, C. 
E. Strong. | 





Tue “ Coleman Printing House, Limited,” has been 
established at Reading, Pa., to continue the printing 
business carried on for a number of years by W.S. 8. 
Coleman. Irvin I. Rule and Edwin G. Dempsey have 
been associated with Mr. Coleman in the new firm. 


“ WHATEVER is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well” is the motto of the “Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany,” that has succeeded Henry O. Shepard & Co., in 
Chicago. 





ad 


C. Porrer, Jr. & Co., the well-known press builders, 
have admitted David E. Titsworth to membership in 
the firm. This is a merited recognition of the personal 
worth, intelligence and ability of the now junior 
member. 

—- 

MerRItT GALLY has organized a stock company for 
the manufacture and sale of his “New Universal 
Press,” with headquarters in New York City. 

en nee 
Mr. Fred. BUEHRING, late of the American Litho- 


grapher, of New York, will write in future for the Pa- 
per and Press, of Philadelphia. 





PHOTOGRAPHING IN COLORS. 

Experiments with a view to photographing in per- 
manent colors were, made by Herschel in 1840, by 
Becqueret from 1847 to 1855, and by N. de St. Victor 
from 1851 to 1860, but without a coating of varnish 
the colors thus obtained faded within a couple of days 
at the longest. Now, Herr Franz Veress, of Klausen- 
burg, Transylvania, has discovered a process to produce 
very brilliant colors that, according to Jron, have so 
far stood the test of three weeks’ exposure to ordinary 
daylight without suffering any change. The photo- 
graphs were exhibited during a lecture delivered before 
the Society for the Propagation of Natural Sciences, as 
well as in the Photographic Institute of Vienna, but 
not yet exposed to the direct sunlight. The photu- 
graphs are upon glass and upon paper. The former 
are diapositives, and, if looked through, show for the 
most part a ruby-red ground color, with a picture in 
bright, sometimes brilliant colors, from the deepest 
hue of ruby-red—far deeper than the ground color—to 
light orange, with several shades of red and yellow, 
and from violet to aniline blue of the intensest, most 
brilliant blue. The same colors prevail also on the pa- 
per positives, which have a grayish-brown ground 
color, upon which the red inclines more to purple than 
to ruby, and the violet is especially brilliant. Green 
is missing on all positives. Examination through a 
magnifying glass fails to detect any impurities in the 
pigment of the colors or vagueness in the contours of 
the pictures, and each color stands out from the other 
with striking distinctness. It is not known whether 
the colors are a real pigment or the effect of thin layers. 
The sensitive preparation is a silver chloride emulsion 
in collodion or in gelatine, and the solution, the prepa- 
ration of which is the inventor’s secret,,is poured upon 
the glass or paper, where it soon takes a brownish-red 
color. The plate is put into a copying frame and ex- 


posed to the rays from a transparent colored drawing.., 


of which the negative picture is soon visible. The ex- 
posure has to last, in the case of glass negatives, two 
or three hours, and, in case of paper, at least three 
days, as the colors come out very slowly; but the pic- 
ture having been fixed in an alkaline bath, the colors 
become brighter and more intense. The process in the 
camera would require an exposure of several weeks, 
but the latest improvements have greatly lessened the 
time of this kind of exposure only, especially for the 
paper negatives. The invention is believed to rest on 


.a modification of the process déscribed by H. Carey 


Lea, of Philadelphia, some two years ago, of applying 
the photo-chlorides of silver in the form of an emulsion. 





A Rucain’ Joke.—‘‘She couldn’t stand him. He 
put on too many frills.” “ That’s ruff.”—Puck. 
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ADVERTISE! 


You may talk of pamphlet and almanac; 
Of bills stuck high on the lofty wall; 

Of the sandwich man with his lettered back— 
But the “ ad.” in the newspaper beats ’em all. 


And now that the robins begin to call 
Merrily unto the April skies, 

And the calf in the barnyard ’gins to bawl— 
Now is the time to advertise. 


What is the use of card and tack 

(The painted rock is a case of “ gall’’), 
Letters colored or letters black? 

The “ad.”’ in the newspaper beats ’em all. 


And now that the trout brook, fall on fall, 

Is ringed and rippled with cast and rise, 
And the New Year stirs ’neath the Old Year’s pall— 

Now is the time to advertise. 

ENVOY. 

Men of business—short and tall— 

The “‘ad.”’ in the newspaper beats ’em all. 
Open your check-books, hearts and eyes 

Now is the time to advertise ! 

—Hotel Men’s Guide. 
*@- 


A PRINTER’S MEDAL. 


The fondness of the late William Blades, of London, 
for medals is well known, and it was in the due course 
of things that he should have desired to commemorate 
numismatically the completion of his fifty years’ prin- 
tership. He failed to attain the full term of half-a- 
century by a few days, but in anticipation of the event 
he had commissioned Messrs. Hamilton & Co., to pre- 
pare a medal. This has been struck, and lately dis- 
tributed to his friends. It is forty millimetres in 
diameter, and bears on its obverse an admirably exe- 
cuted profile of the deceased gentleman, surmounted 
by the legend : “ William Blades,” and having below, 
on aribbon: “ Born 1824, Apprenticed 1840, Jubilee 
1890.” On the reverse is an excellent representation 
of the wooden press in use in the early part of this 
century, with the words: “ May Ist, 1890,” on ascroll, 
and around it the motto: “In Labore Fructus.” The 
designing and execution are highly commendable, and 
the medal is altogether a worthy specimen of the art 
its subject loved so well. One of these medals is to be 


- given to each workman who had been in the employ of 


the deceased for three years and upwards.—London 
Printers’ Register. 





I 


It was announced in June that Edwin Arnold had 
sold his American rights in his new poem, “The Light 
of the World,” to Harry Deakin, and the question 
arose as to who this purchaser was. Mr. Deakin is a 
member of the firm of Deakin Brothers & Co., promi- 
nent art dealers of Yokohama. The original manu- 
script has been forwarded to this country, and the book 
will appear in October. 








AMUSELETS. 
“ Wuat is the difference between ice and water?” 
“Tce is frozen water, that is all.” 
“There is a greater difference than that.” 
~ “What is it?” 
“Water always finds its level, but ice is constantly 
going up.”—Boston Courier. 


THE conversation had turned on literature. “I hope 
you are not an admirer of Fielding, Mr. Cahokia,” re- 
marked the young woman from Boston. 

“Why, of course,” replied the young man from St. 
Louis, candidly, “I like to see it when it isn’t too 
ragged, but I always did think it was batting that wins 
games.”— Chicago Tribune. 


THE Kentville (N.S.) Star tells a story of a man 
buying an orange for a sick wife and returning it the 
next day, with the announcement that she was dead. 
It says the story is vouched for. 


“Ir says in the history that the early pioneers blazed 
their path through the woods.” 

“Te 

“ What did they do it with?” 

“With their blazers, I suppose.” —Judge. 


TEACHER (in grammar school)—“ Your lesson to-day 
is on nouns. Nouns are names of things.” 

Small Boy—“ Is ghost a noun?” 

Teacher—“ Yes.” 

Small Boy—* How can it be? They ain’t no such 
things as ghosts.” — Harper’s Bazar. 


Tom—“ I say, Jack, how many eggs does a hen lay.” 

Jack (suspiciously )}—“ Is it a joke?” 

Tom—“ No, really. I merely ask for information. 
Since taking charge of that agricultura! paper, such 
questions naturally arise, you know.”— Yankee Blade. 


A Boston preacher, in speaking of the danger of 
permitting the Bible to be crowded out by the news- 
paper, perpetrated the following pun: ‘“ Men, nowa- 
days,” said he, “are like Zaccheus—desirous of seeing 
Jesus, but cannot because of the press.” 

Mr. ALFRED WEBB, the newly elected member of 
Parliament for Waterford, Ireland, belongs to the 
printing profession, and is a thorough business man. 
He is a printer in Dublin city, and works at his calling, 
with shirt turned up, spectacles on nose, and a paper 
cap on his head. He is fifty-six years of age, but ap- 
pears to be older. 

THE employés of the Castle & Heilman Printing 
House, Philadelphia, will give their annual excursion 
to Woodland Beach on August 20. 
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AROUND THE OFFICE. 


The average price of a Pica job font, with upper and 
lower-case, is $3.00; with caps only, $2.25. The ave- 
rage office has one font of each face. Result: The 
average job compositor is compelled to lose about tw6 
hours a day in picking for one job and replacing when 
the first job is required. Pica, of course, is only given 
as an instance; all other sizes are equally scarce, and 
equally cheap—in comparison with the time lost. This 
amount of time wasted in a small office is a big item. 
Two men lose more in a week than would buy two 
extra fonts; not to mention the strain and worry on 
the conscientious man’s mind, which necessarily dis- 
tract him and prevent him from doing full justice to the 
work, which, at this day, requires more or less artistic 
manipulation of every job. -This strain, and worry, 
and nervous excitement of the employé mean further 
diminution of the profits, added to the loss occasioned 
by transfer and retransfer of scarce sorts, 

—The quad and space case has become a regular 
feature in most offices, but in the majority of cases the 
compositor who is posted never looks into the “ beg- 
garly account of empty boxes” when he runs short of 
these necessary adjuncts. There never were so many 
quads or spaces of any one size in that office as to allow 
one to lie idle in a space case. 

—Some employers will not have such a thing as labor- 
saving rule in their offices, while others tolerate none 
other. Each of these systems is equally wasteful, 
Labor-saving rule is a great money maker, but there 
must also be rule to cut. As rule from twelve to six- 
to-pica is most commonly used, and the price is from 
five to ten cents per foot (a strip of two feet going a 
long way in job work) talk of expense is absurd. 

—Wooden furniture is generally kept in active ser- 
vice until it looks as if it had been given several twists 
in a gigantic Earhart wrinkler. ‘This wooden furniture 
business is generally the fault of some foolish stone- 
hand, who is so afraid of “the boss” that he will use 
anything to get the form to press, and trust to a miracle 
to prevent it from springing or falling out. 

—A late labor-expending idea is the purchase of 
point type without point quads. The compositor can 
then employ some of his superfluous time in selecting 
and cutting up various thicknesses of card and paper 
to justify the two. (uads cost money; although, of 
course, they can be used more than omee. Card and 
paper cost money, and are worthless after one using. 
Great economy ! 

—Leads sell at a merely nominal price, yet pieced 
leads continue in use all over, frequently spoiling jobs 
by getting crossed, or being too long or too short. 

—Type is washed by being scrubbed to pieces with a 
stiff brush, or the edges are nicely rounded off under 





a vigorous rubbing with a rag. To go over the form 
rapidly and lightly with a soft, round painter’s brush 
dipped in benzine is the exception. 

—aAll these wasteful methods are to be met with in 
most of the big offices in every city in the United 
States, and the amount of money lost by this means 
goes a great way to answering the question: Why 
don’t printers get rich ?— The Superior Printer. 

+e 


THE AMERICAN CRAVING FOR TITLES. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the Ad/antic Monthly, 
talks freely of this “ big-head” disease, as follows : 

It is a very curious fact that, with all our boasted 
“free and equal” superiority over the communities of 
the Old World, our people have the most enormous ap- 
petite for Old World titles of distinction. Sir Michael 
and Sir Hans belong to one of the most extended of 
the aristocratic orders. But we have also “Knights 
and Ladies of Honor,’’ and, what is still grander, 
“Royal Conclave of Knights and Ladies,” ‘ Royal 
Arcanum,” and “Royal Society of Good Fellows,” 
“Supreme Council,” “ Imperial Court,” “Grand Pro- 
tector,” and “Grand Dictator,” and so on. Nothing 
less than “ Grand” or “Supreme” is good enough for 
the dignitaries of our associations of citizens. Where 
does all this ambition for name without realities come 
from? Because a Knight of the Garter wears a golden 
star; why does the worthy cordwainer, who mends 
shoes for his fellow-citizens, want to wear a tin star, 
and take a name that had a meaning as used by the 
representatives of ancient families or the men who 
had made themselves illustrious by their achievements? 

It appears to be a peculiarly American weakness. 
The French Republicans of the earlier period thought 
the term “citizen”? was good enongh for anybody. At 
a later period, “le Roi Citoyen”-—the citizen king——- 
was a common title given to Louis Phillippe. But 
nothing is too grand for the American in the way of 
titles. The proudest of them all signify absolutely 
nothing. ‘They do not stand for ability, for public ser- 
vice, for social importance, for large possessions ; but, 
on the contrary, are oftenest found in connection with 
personalities to which they are supremely inapplicable. 
We can hardly afford to quarrel with a national habit 
which, if lightly handled, may involve us in serious 
domestic difficulties. The “ Right Worshipful” func- 
tionary whose equipage stops at my back gate, and 
whose services are indispensable to the health and 
comfort of my household, is a dignitary whom I must 
not offend. I must speak with proper deference to the 
lady who is scrubbing my floors, when I remember that 
her husband, who saws my wood, carries a string of 
high-sounding titles which would satisfy a Spanish 
nobleman. 
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TYPE AND TYPE MAKING, 


Given: steel, lead, antimony, tin, copper, a fertile 
imagination, willing hands, and the necessary utensils. 

Required: a means of communicating the will of 
the people. 

We will take the metals after they have been smelted 
or refined, and attempt to trace them on their journey 
until a combination of several of them, forms a little 
messenger of thought. 

The steel provides two elements for the manufacture 
of type, for from that indispensable metal are made 
the mould and the punch—the mould being a combina- 
tion of perfect pieces of rectilinear shapes so placed 


together as to form five of the six sides of a letter. 


The punch is a little bit of steel upon which has been 
engraved with unerring accuracy, and by hands well- 
skilled and trained, a letter that shall have for an ex- 
act duplicate the cast type. This punch is driven, by 
machinery, into a flat piece of polished copper, which 
is then carefully fitted with the proper side and head 
bearings. 

Now we have the mould of steel and the matrix of 
copper, and can leave them for a while and watch the 
combination of the metals forming “type metal.” No 
chemist can successfully analyze that compound, on ac- 
count of the affinity the metals have for each other, for 
the loss of an atom would surely change the texture of 
the metal. No, we are not to tell you of the exact pro- 
portions of the elements that are used in the composi- 
tion, for that is a secret that the type founder never 
divulges. He may tell you that his type contains more 
copper than any other, but how are you to ascertain 
what he says is true if a chemist cannot tell? Let us 
take for granted that he tells you the unvarnished 
truth. Does that for an instant enhance the value of 
his type? Does copper, a comparatively soft metal, 
harden or toughen antimony or tin, both harder and 
tougher than copper? 

Only by a proper combination of the four metals— 
lead, tin, antimony and copper—can a perfect type 
metal be made. Of course, type will wear out, Na- 
ture never intended that man should make anything 
that would not wear out. 

Well, while we have been talking, the metal has 
been mixed and poured into the large pans for cooling. 

Now we have a mould, a matrix, and a compound— 
type metal. The metal is put into a furnace attached 
to a casting machine, one of our necessary utensils, the 
mould is attached to the mould-block on the machine, 
and the matrix is placed in the mould. When the 
metal is heated to the proper temperature the operation 
of casting is commenced. Were the metal too cool, it 
would not run properly, and the face of the letter 
would be uneven. Were it too hot, the antimony, that 





hardening and toughening metal, would rise to the top 
and pass off in the form of vapor. 

The handle is turned, the pump in the machine in- 
jects the molten metal into the mould and against the 
matrix, and the letter is cast. Again the handle is 
turned, and another letter springs forth ; this operation 
is continued until the requisite number of pounds of a 
letter are cast, then another matrix takes the place of 
our old friend. The “jets,” similar to the projection 
on an unfinished bullet, are broken off the letters by 
nimble-fingered lads, and the letters set on long sticks 
by flaxen-haired lassies, after their older sisters have 
finished the operation of rubbing two of the sides of 
our erstwhile acquaintances, By the use of a simple 
little contrivance, patented and made by our employés, 
the jets are broken during the process of casting, the 
letters going into a receptacle in front of the machine 
and the jets falling into another at the back. 

On to the dresser, who makes a groove where the jet 
was, and leaves the type a pair of becoming feet upon 
which to stand. He also dresses the two sides, hitherto 
untouched, by a light movement of a special file or 
scraper. 

Out of the six surfaces, five have been carefully fin- 
ished, and the sixth side or face of the letter is scanned 
through a magnifying glass and all imperfect letters 
thrown aside to be recast. The “height to paper” and 
the exactness of the body are points carefully exam- 
ined during the operations of casting and dressing. 

This completes the operation, and the type is sent to 
the dividing room where the proper wrapper and label 
are placed upon the type for the stock room.— Chicago 
Specimen. 





*@- 


“THERE is a difference between illustrations that 
are manufactured and illustrations that are not,” re- 
marked an artist, as he spread out a copy of an illus- 
trated paper before him. ‘“ I know the first artist well, 
and know his methods. He gets an order for a picture. 
‘Attractive young woman, simply attired, standing in 
a pensive attitude; rural scene.’ Then he turns to his 
scrap-book, wherein are pasted innumerable photo- 
graphs. The fence he takes from one photograph, the 
house from another, and bits of landscape from many 
others. Then he uses his wife for the model for the 
pensive, and lays in the drapery by painting from a 
dummy. In this manner the black-and-white sketch 
is manufactured. It is sent to the publisher. Perhaps 
it comes back with comments. ‘Girl not pretty enough, 
or not young enough, or not pensive enough; put a 
cow in the background, and a purling brook at the 
girl’s feet.’ Well, the face is toned down, the cow and 
the brook are added, and the picture appears, And 
that is the way the black-and-white potboilers work. 
—Detroit Tribune. 
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SUNG OF THE SHEARS. 


With a click and a zip, 
I slash and I snip, 

And I plunge through the editor's choicest exchange; 
There is joy in the work, 
And I never can shirk 

When I'm wanted to gather things newsy and strange. 
With a clippity clip, 
And a snippity snip, 

I eagerly, earnestly, endlessly rip. 


In a vigorous nip, 
I feel the firm grip 
Of the editor’s fingers, when comes to his eye 
Something new in his line, 
W hich he thinks very fine 
And worthy a place in his paper so fly. 
With a clippity clip, 
And a snippity snip, 
I ruthlessly, rapidly, recklessly rip. 
—Frank B. Welch. 


——---. e@e —__- -- 


WILL BENEFIT AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


The people who will benefit from the adoption of an 
International Copyright, and that instantly and largely, 
are the authors of America. The present condition of 
the law is positively annihilating American literature 
It is becoming more and more difficult every year for a 
young novelist to publish a book in the United States. 
The publishers must have great faith in his present 
vigor and in his future popularity to print his volumes 
for him. Whois going to buy these new and unknown 
books at six shillings each, when he can get Meredith, 
and Norris, and Mrs, Oliphant for a small fraction of 
that sum? We are apt, in this country, to form a false 
idea of the condition of the literary market in America. 
As a matter of fact, the number of persons who sup- 
port themselves entirely by literature is at present very 
much smaller in America than in England. Because 
there are three or four great magazines and reviews 
which pay well, and which are lavish in their terms 
when they wish to secure European contributors of 
eminence, we imagine that to wield a pen in the United 
States is to incur the fate of Danae, and to wallow in 
gold. But this is an error, These great hospitable 
magazines are few, and they share a monopoly. They 
are not flanked, as the leading English reviews are, by 
a numerous body of more or less flourishing and pay- 
ing magazines. In America you sink from the great 
periodical almost abruptly to the newspaper, and the 
pressure may be gathered from a statement made in 
the June number of the Century Magazine, to the effect 
that its editor has been obliged to reject 8,500 manu- 
scripts during the past two years. The first direct ac- 
tion of the copyright law, when it passes, will be to 
destroy an immense crop of base English literature, 
and to give the young American novelist of the better 
class a chance to be heard. It will also, it is to be 
hoped, put a good deal more money into the pockets of 








our few leading novelists. It appears to me Utopian 
to imagine that, for some time to come, it will do much 
more in a financial direction—Edmund Goase, in the 
Fortnightly Review, 

; we 


THE RECREATIVE SEASON. 





The most of us take considerable stock in the old 
saw: “ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
and when the Summer season makes its appearance we 
begin to conjure up ways and means for a short period 
of relaxation and rest from the harrowing cares of our 
busy lives. Rest, I say, but, bless your dear lives, we 
do not rest. Far from it. We take on a load of rods, 
and lines, and what not—especially the what not, 
which of course we ought not—and with much more 
concern over the completeness of our arrangements 
than we would manifest over a business expedition we 
fuss and fume until we are fairly under way for St. Joe 
or some other haven by the lake, for a few days’ sport. 
During our outing we enjoy ourselves so hard that it 
takes about two weeks’ steady application to business 
after our return to recover from our enjoyment, and 
the memory remains with us ever. Ah, yes, we actu- 
ally work harder for enjoyment than we do for the ne- 
cessaries of life, and yet we kick like a “skint ox” if 
we are deprived of our little annual playtime. We are 
willing to put on a double head of steam and give 
things “a lick and a promise” in order to get ahead in 
our work sufficiently to permit our absence from our 
accustomed posts, or we are satisfied to put on a “sub” 
—anything, so that we may hie us to our favorite 
haunts for fish, fun and frolic—and when we have 
“worn off the fret” we get back to home and business 
and take an inventory of damage and expenses, and al- 
though it may occur to us that we have paid somewhat 
dearly for our “ whistle” we have no feelings of regret, 
but, sad creatures, wish for the time to come when we 
can repeat the experience.— Western Jouraalist. 





THE engravings used in newspapers are produced in 
a variety of ways, known as photo-etching, or zine 
etching, chalk etching, etc. In the first process the 
picture is photographed on a prepared plate of glass, 
transferred to another plate, and then to a sensitized 
zine plate. This is subjected to the action of etching 


ink, washed, cut to the proper size, aid mounted on a * 


metal block, in which shape it is placed in the news- 
paper column and printed from in the same manner as 
‘type. In the chalk process the picture is cut into a 
chalk-coated steel plate by means of steel points, mol- 
ten metal is then poured over it and fills up the lines 
cut into the chalk, This reproduces the picture on 
metal, which needs only to be trimmed up when it is 
ready for printing. 
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PAPER MAKING IN TONKIN. 


Among the native industries carried on in Tonkin, 
which show considerable ingenuity combined with 
great patience, is that of paper making. This manu- 
facture is conducted by some villages on the shores of 
the Grand Lac, about three miles from Hanoi, and in 
all probability it has been the occupation and support 
of these dwellers by the lake for some centuries. Cer- 
tain it is that the processes have been handed down to 
the villagers from generation to generation. Primitive 
as are their appliances, the manufacture requires both 
industry and skill. The village I visited is situated on 
the southeast corner of the lake, and on one side of it 
is a shallow canal, which communicates with the cita- 
del moat. Enbosomed in trees, chiefly areca palms, 
the village is picturesque and forms a pleasant little 
excursion from Hanoi. 

The first intimation of the industry by which the 
inhabitants live is afforded by glimpses of men in the 
shallow water of the lake, busy washing with great 
vigor round baskets of some material, which nearer 
inspection shows to be some sort of pulp. The village 
itself is hidden away in the recesses of what looks like 
a tropical forest. Entering a gateway from the road, 
you follow what may by courtesy be termed a path, 
though there is no attempt made at keeping it up, and 
soon come to a series of thatched structures, open on 
all sides. In these a number of women were engaged 
in the last process of production, so it may be as well, 
perhaps, to describe what we saw from the commence- 
ment, instead of in the order we witnessed it. 

The paper is made of the fibrous bark of a tree in- 
digenous to Tonkin, but not growing in the neighbor- 
hood of Hanoi. Indeed, we understood it came from 
some distance. It is first taken to the adjoining canal, 
where it is soaked for some weeks in the water, which 
it blackens and fouls. It is then treated with lime, in 
holes hollowed out of the mud above the canal, until 
it is materially softened, though for how long we failed 
to ascertain. The now pulpy bark is next conveyed 
into the village, and having been smashed up roughly, 
is placed in a kind of mortar and macerated into a 
thick pulp. Next it is put into baskets, and then un- 
dergoes a lengthy washing and churning in the lake. 
By this time it has become a gummy kind of substance, 
and it is taken to tanks in the open sheds already de- 
scribed, and the women receive it in charge. In their 
hands it undergoes the final process, which converts it 
into a rough but useful paper. 

About four women are stationed to each tank, and 
each is armed with a kind of rattan frame on two sticks, 
which will shut up or open out, The tank is about 
half-full of pulp in water. The women keep this in 
constant motion, and with a certain number of motions 





through it with their rattan frames speedily bring this 
up opened out, turn this over on what appears to be a 
block of jelly-like stuff, and with a dexterous move- 
ment peel the sheet off the frame on the block, which 
is really a pile of paper, as is apparent enough when 
it dries, The price of the paper is exceedingly low, 
like every other native manufacture in Tonkin; but 
the paper makers seem to be fairly prosperous, and the 
proportions of the village temple indicated the exist- 
ence of some spare money. At the entrance there was 
a life-sized effigy of an elephant, very accurately de- 
picting the noble beast, which is held in great honor 
in Indo-China.— Correspondence of the Hong Kong Daily 
Press. 


————__ —- - *@e 


TOO MUCH COPY. 


One cannot help reflecting how greatly the career of 
any new magazine editor must be hampered by the 
manuscript accumulated before he came into power. 
Some of them he would not bave accepted at all; some 
the plan which he has of remodelling the magazine 
makes impossible, while more of them are staled by 
that indefinable process of decay, which, in some mys- 
terious manner, makes them in the end resemble shop- 
worn goods; and yet for all of them the publishers 
have expended money, and the new incumbent must 
feel that it is alike difficult to make a clean sweep and 
disembarrass himself of the old copy or to purchase a 
fresh stock more to his liking while this stiil remains 
in store. It might not be a bad pian for the big maga- 
zines to have “shop-worn sales” once in five years, say, 
for the disposition of superfluous manuscripts. 

It is not easy for those not professionally brought to 
a knowledge of the fact to appreciate how literary 
wares deteriorate by being kept. The fashions of the 
literary world are almost as capricious and quite as 
fleeting as those of dress. I dare say an acute and 
well-trained magazine editor, taking up the periodicals 
of the month, could tell pretty accurately when the 
different contributions were written. He would at least 
be able to distinguish those that had been on hand a 
few years. 

Of course, the really great things in literature do not 
lose their value, but even they quickly assume an air 
which marks them as belonging to a bygone day, and, 
therefore, they would hardly be just to the taste of an 
editor for practical use. 

_ 

THE Government Printing Office, in Washington, 
now employs six hundred compositors and ninety 
pressmen. It is the largest printing office in the world, 
its annual outturn being valued at about $3,000,000. 
A better grade of work is done there than formerly 
and this includes some very fine illustrations. 
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THE WAYZGOOSE. 


With the advent of Summer, the London printer, 
even more than his provincial brother, looks forward 
with almost boyish delight to a day in the country, 
when the wayzgoose and all its pleasant associations 
release him from labor. Until recent years, this one 
day of the year was often the only one in which he 
wandered far beyond the stuffy streets and miles of 
brick and mortar of the metropolis. But, thanks to 
improved times, we have altered all that. In addition 
to the annual outing, many of the leading houses now 
give their employés a holiday every Summer, so that a 
change of scene can be obtained without any pecuniary 
loss. But, notwithstanding all this, the glory of the 
“ goose’’ has not been dimmed, and the social gather- 
ing of masters and men once a year has done much to 
bring about and cement the good feeling which exists 
to-day. The old-fashioned “goose” had little to re- 
commend it beyond the slender one of “custom.” 
Generally it took the form of riotous revelry, leaving 
nothing behind but headaches and unpleasant reflec- 
tions: It is different now, the men are taken into the 
confidence of the employers, and it is a veritable “ feast 
of reason and flow of soul.” And these gatherings do 
much to soften the asperities which twelve months of 
toil often engender, and the path is, so to speak, cleared 
for another year’s advance. These milestones of pro- 
gress in labor’s journey serve as landmarks to the ob- 
servant. Those of us who can look back forty or fifty 
years cannot but note the great difference in the rela- 
tionship of the employers and the employed. It is no 
longer a feeling of governor and governed which per- 
vades those who meet at the Summer festival, but 
rather that of men engaged in a common undertaking 
in which all are interested in its prosperity. Then, 
again, the moral, material and intellectual improve- 
ment in the men is not less marked. They have ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds, and as the men have 
socially changed, so has the “ goose.” The outings of 
printers generally are models of prudence and good 
sense, and with fine weather, the next month or two 
will witness many a confirmation of this in all parts of 
the country. 

Though things have so much changed for the better, 
there is still one matter in connection with the wayz- 
goose which we could wish to see altered. We refer to 
the practice of begging for donations towards its cost. 
No sooner does the Summer begin than the type foun- 


ders, makers of paper, inks and machinery, and vendors: 


of every kind of printers’ material are inundated with 
requests for subscriptions towards the outing of the 
men whose employers have dealt with them, and, from 
the peculiar position in which these people stand, it is 
only a few who have the courage to decline. Thus a 





species of blackmail is levied which is not creditable 
to printers as a class, or worthy of them as individuals. 
As artisans, the compositors and printing machine 
minders hold high rank and earn good wages, and if 
they desire to indulge in a Summer outing, the expense 
ought to be born either by the house they serve or by 
themselves. Many of the best firms of employers de- 
fray the cost of the entertainment, or at least contri- 
bute handsomely towards it. Even when no help of 
the kind is received, a very trifling weekly subscription 
by each man would form an ample fund for the occa- 
sion. It is degrading to resort to the practice we have 
referred to, and we trust that ere long all operative 
printers will deem it so.—London Printers’ Register. 


DECLINE OF “FLASHY” LITERATURE. 





It has long been an open secret that the sale of “off- 
colored” books has been practically ni/ for months, 
and that publishers who were once reckless in putting 
out that sort of stuff are becoming more cautious or 
abandoning it altogether. One, who has been considered 
the largest outputter of decidedly flash books, having 
been interviewed on the subject, is reported as having 
said: 

“No; things are not going this Summer as they 
were last. The only kind there is a call for at all are 
what we call ‘the danger-line books’—those that just 
touch the line—and they are mighty risky stock to 
handle. You never know when some literary saint 
will get a law bead on you. Why, for last Summer’s 
trade we sold over 200,000 of our books. This year, I 
don’t believe we’ve printed 75,000, let alone selling 
that number. Guess the public is getting good.” “It 
was a pleasure for me,” says the reporter, “to get these 
valuable points of information—valuable because they 
come from a source which places the fact beyond all 
doubt that the tide of flashy literature has reached its 
ebb, with the current about to turn against it.”—/ub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 

“- 


STAR-WHEELS ON FLY-STICKS. 


U.S. Letters Patent have been granted for the use 
of star-wheels on ordinary fly-sticks. 

Upon authentic reports, we may state that fly-sticks 
with star-wheels attached were used as far back as 
1866, at the University Press, Cambridge, Mass. We 
are also told that Messrs. Cameron, Amberg & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., had an old press, to the fly-sticks of 
which there were star wheels attached, about ten years 
ago. The first stop-cylinder press which R, Hoe & Co. 
ever made had star-wheels on its fly-sticks. 

+e. 

ALL the bank-note currency of the Italian Govern- 

ment is engraved and printed in the United States. 
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JOURNALISTIC KINDERGARTEN. 

Professor of Journalism—‘“‘ The janitor will please 
turn loose the A class in journalism.” 

[Enter five section hands from Missouri, two Wis- 
consin piney woods men, a drug clerk who has sold 
strychnine for quinine, and an Illinois graduate of a 
veterinary college. | 

Professor—‘ Mr. Podliver, please give me the form- 
ula for a short despatch on election day.” 

Podliver—“ The weather is all that could be desired, 
and the election is passing off quietly.” 

Professor—‘ Correct. Mr. Biles, what is the fitting 
close for an account of a suicide?” 

. Biles—‘ No cause is assigned for the rash act.” 

Professor—‘‘ Exactly. Mr. Sweeny, what form of hot 
stuff should you throw into the body of your report of 
a hanging?” 

Sweeny—‘“ The drop fell with a-a-a-sharp, short 
swish.” 

Professor—“ Tut, tut, Mr. Sweeny; try again.” 

Sweeny (with some confusion)—“ Oh, yes—the—the 
drop fell with a dull thud.” 

Professor—‘ Correct. Mr. Lockjaw, what is the cor- 
rect formula for time expired? ” 

Lockjaw—“ Lo, these many moons,” 

Professor—“ Exactly. Mr. Jellyfish, the ritual for 
bunched interviews?” 

Jellyfish—‘ A consensus of opinion.” 

Professor—‘ Wrong. Mr. Welldigger?”’ 

Welldigger—“ Public opinion crystalized.” 

Professor—‘ Correct. That is the very latest. It 
originated in Washington, and has now crossed the 
Missouri and reached Omaha, Mr. Dennis, how would 
you describe the obnoxious qualities of the opposite 
party?” 

Dennis—“ As a hoodlum organization held together 
by the cohesive power of public plunder.” 

Professor—‘‘ Will Mr. Fungus please shake off his 
attack of catalepsy and describe a conflagration?” 

Fungus—“ Eh?” 

Professor—“ Short formula for conflagration ?” 

Fungus—“ Big fire.” 

Professor—“ You’re off. 

Fungus—“ The red flames leaped madly upward and 
their forked tongues lapped with combustion the dark 
cerulean arch above the fiery hell below, against which 
battled the bravest of the brave, nine stalwart pipe- 
men and three axemen from Hook and Ladder No. 
’steen.” 

Professor—‘ Wrong. Succinctly, now; it must be 
succinct.” 

Fungus—“ How succinct shall I make it?” 

Professor—‘ Quite as succinct as possible.” 

Fungus—“ It was a holocaust.” 
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Professor—“ Correct. Mr. Gibbersnipe, you may 
correct this extract from the Morning Blister: ‘A large 
audience greeted Mr. Silvertongue.’” 

Gibbersnipe— “The eloquent orator looked down 
upon a sea of faces,” 

Professor—“ All right. Now, Mr. Podliver, what 
are the first requisites for a good reporter?” 

Podliver—“ To do as little as possible and make all 
he can ‘on the side;’ swipe lead pencils, erasers, ink- 
stands, umbrellas and cigars from the City Hall; strike 
candidates for drinks; lie on general principles, and 
borrow money from his washwoman to pay his land- 
lady.” 

Professor—‘‘ What should he carefully avoid?” 

Podliver—“ Doing his duty.” 

Professor—“ Why?” 

Podliver—“ Because it will brand him as a rank 
sucker and excite the jealousy of others.” 

Professor—‘ What becomes of the annual circus 
tickets?” 

Podliver—“ Gobbled at the business end.” 

Professor—“ What is the popular impression among 
the masses as to who writes all the scathing editorials? ” 

Podliver—“ The advertising solicitor.” 

Professor—“ Mr. Biles, to whom do assinine, fat- 
witted individuals, who wear their brains in a Psyche 
twist, apply for an editorial retraction?” 

Biles—“ The business manager.” 

Professor—“‘ Why?” 

Biles—‘‘ Owing to superabundant nugacity, fatuity, 
inaptitude, imbecility, dotishness, hebetude, puerility, 
anility and frivolity.” 

Professor—‘‘ Who can give away more news to rival 
journals than they can get into their own papers?” 

Biles—‘‘ Lady reporters.” 

Professor—‘‘ What is a fat take?” 

Biles—“ Double-leaded Nonpareil.” 

Professor——‘‘ What is a lean take?” 

Biles——“ Solid Minion account of a railroad accident, 
written on the top of a Saratoga trunk, in a train 
making forty-five miles an hour, by a reporter with 
seven original packages to the good.” 

Professor—“ Mr. Sweeny, what is a fake?” 

Sweeny——“ Padding city’s census returns,” 

Professor——“ Who curses in low, guttural tones, at 
his desk long after midnight’s holy hour?” 

Sweeny—“ The new reporter with a fountain pen.” 

Professor— What is a scoop?” 

Sweeny—“ A satisfactory interview, on pay day, with 
the cashier before the lunch hour.” 

Professor-—“ What is a roast?” 

Sweeny—“ The truth written in a good style.” 

Professor—‘ Mr. Fungus, to what does the young, 
ambitious reporter look forward as full recompense for 
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the toil, trouble and snubs of his daily routine or as- 
signments?” 

Fungus—“ Death.” 

Professor—“ That will do. The janitor will recon- 
duct the class to the place whence it came. Give Mr. 
Fungus a double stall, and bed down the rest with clean 
timothy hay.”—St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
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WHO CAN BEST BE SPARED? 


Young men, this is the first question your employers 
ask themselves when business becomes slack and when 
it is thought necessary to economize in the matter of 
salaries. “ Who cin best be spared?” The barnacles, 
the shirks, the makeshifts, somebody’s protég¢s, some- 
body’s nephews, and especially somebody’s good-for- 
nothing. Young men, please remember that these are 
not the ones who are called for when responsible posi- 
tions are to be filled. Would you like to gauge your 
own future for a position of prominence? Would you 
like to know the probabilities of your getting such a 
position? Inquire within! What are you doing to 
make yourself valuable in the position you now oc- 
cupy? If you are doing with your might what your 
hands find to do, the chances are ten to one that you 
will soon become so valuable in that position that 
you cannot be spared from it; and then, singular to 
relate, will be the very time when you will be sought 
out for promotion to a better place.—Printing Times 
and Lithographer. 

oe 

THE Japanese beat the world for hand-made paper. 
The Japanese paper is especially good for etching, and 
is greatly in vogue among artists. It is exceedingly 
durable and highly finished, and prints upon it are 
very much finer than on any other quality of paper. 
The hand-made parchment paper is made from the 
inner bark of the sycamore tree, which has a very 
teugh fibre, and it is beautifully finished. The Japa- 
nese Government has in its possession official docu- 
ments printed on this parchment, which are as good as 
new to-day, after 1,500 years’ wear and tear. The Japs 
themselves use this paper for houses, coats, umbrellas, 
screens, and every imaginable purpose. The manu- 
facture of hand-made paper is now being principally 
conducted by the Japanese Government as a national 
enterprise. 

aad 

ONE-THIRD of the fools in the country think they 
can beat a lawyer in expounding the law. One-half 
think they can beat the doctor in healing the sick. 
Two-thirds of them think they can put the minister 
in a hole in preaching the Gospel, and all of them 
think they can beat the editor in running a newspaper. 
— Exchange. 








NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


Wm. Gwynne has retired from the editorship of the Millville 
(N. J.) Enterprise, and will resume work in Philadelphia. 


Wilson & McMichael have sold the Public Spirit, of Clearfield, 
Pa., to Savage & Kennedy, who will conduct it in future. 


The Grundy (fa.) Courier celebrated July 4, by printing one 
side of the paper in red ink. 

The Fredericksburg (Va.) Star, on July 26, issued a four-page 
supplement, containing a full review of the vity of Fredericks- 
burg, past and present. The compilation embraces the histo- 
rical, religious, educational, manufacturing and mercantile 
interests, the whole presenting a most valuable and interesting 
exhibit. Rufus B. Merchant is the owner and editor of the 
Stu 

The Ux’! Democrat, of Elkton, Md., has been sold by Mackall 
& Co. to u joint-stoek company called ** The Democrat Pub- 
lishing Co. of Cecil County.’”’ The present editor, G. W. 
Cruikshank, will retire at an early date. 


The Bedford (Pa.) Gazette, of July 11, contained two extra 
pages, made necessary by the full account given of Bedford’s 
Fourth-of-July celebration, in connection with the dedication 
of the soldiers’ monument. Always well ‘printed on good pa- 
per, the Gazette surpassed itself on this occasion, and has re- 
ceived unstinted praise for both the matter and the manner of 
its “ get-up.”’ N.L. McGirr is the editor. 

James 8. Yard, of the Monmouth Democrat, of Freehold, N. 
J., has admitted his son asa partner in the business, and the 
firm-name will henceforth be James 8S. Yard & Son. 

The Erie (Pa.) Weekly Dispatch has adupted the eight-page 
form, 


W. A. Light, of Marietta, Pa., has become foreman of the 
Strasburg (Pa.) Free Press. 


The Frankford (Philadelphia) Dispatch entered upon its four- 
teeuth volume on July 18. T. B. Foulkrod is the editor and 
proprietor. 


The Cambria (Pa.) Herald began its twentieth volume on 
July 25, but Fes. Lloyd, its editor and owner, wastoo busy with 
news, home interests, and Republican politics to say anything 
about it. 


The Dover (Del.) Index began its fourth volume on July 17, 
and continues its vigorous fight for Democratic principles. 


The Schenectady (N. Y.) Gazette attained the dignity of 
twenty-one years on July 11, and is happy with the world and 
itself. 


The Omaha (Neb.) Republican has suspended. 


The North Wales (Pa.) Record has been sold at sheriff's sale. 
. 


THE grammarian may object that Bret Harte still 
places adverbs between the sign of the infinitive and 
the verb. During the negotiation of the Alabama 
treaty, the British Government telegraphed to Wash- 
ington that this must not be done. We had made 
great concessions, but we could not concede “to faith- 
fully maintain,” in place of “faithfully to maintain.” 
Whether the phrase was of English or American ori- 
gin, it was altered by Mr. Fish and Lord Grey, and all 
was peace. Bret Harte is not so scrupulous on this 





point as Mr. Gladstone’s Government was then, but 
many readers will consider this matter a trifle.—Lon- 
don Daily News. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine, for August. Philadelphia. J.B. Lip- 


pincott Co. 

‘*What Gold Cannot Buy”’ is the complete novel in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine for August, and is contributed by Mrs. Alex- 
ander. “Lawn Tennis for Women” is the title of an article 
which will greatly interest all lady players. Rudyard Kipling 
contributes a powerful story called ** At the End of the Pas- 
sage.” <A very interesting biography of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe is contributed by Eleanor P. Allen. Frederic M. Bird, 
in an article entitled *‘ The Lapse of Tolstoi,’”’ takes this author 
severely to task for his latest book, ‘The Kreutzer Sonata.” 
“Milk Legislation,” by R. M. Elfreth, presents the best Euro- 
pean legislative methods for preserving the purity of this im- 
portant article of diet. Charles Morris contributes an inte- 
resting sketch of “The Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences.” ** Book-Talk,” by Julian Hawthorne, and several 
good poems complete an excellent number. 

4 


As TO the pronunciation of Rosalind, so as to make 
the last syllable rhyme with hind and find, after the 
fashion of Touchstone’s doggerel and Orlando’s—ac- 
cording to the Augustin Daly rule—the Ledger has 
entered a gentle remonstrance. And then, as to the 
pronunciation of the name Jaques, as adopted by the 
same company—while the Ledger takes no formal ex- 
ception to it, it would doubtless gratify numbers of 
Shakspearean readers if some sure authority should be 
furnished for pronouncing the name as if it were writ- 
ten Ja-queeze, so as to r.yme with cheese and sneeze. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 








HEARD IN THE Nursery.—Willie—“ Aunt Jenny 
says she has a crick in her back.” 

Susie—“‘Gracious! It beats all how some people do 
perspire, doesn’t it?”’— Washington Post. 








FOR SALE. 


OR SALE—DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN A 
populous neighborhood; paying; good equipment; half 
or whole. Address BETH, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








OB PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE—ELECTRIC POWER, 
e good steady trade. Parties meaning business address 
JOSEPH MINTZER, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


® HORSE-POWER SHAPLEY ENGINE AND 8 HORSE- 
power boiler for sale cheap at 533 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. Munn & SHIVERS. 








OB PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE CHEAP. THE PRO- 
e prcorer of an old-established job office, wishing to engage 
in other business, will sell his office cheap. It is located in the 
commercial centre of Philadelphia; has several job presses, 
cutting machine, etc. Rent low. Address 
NONPAREIL, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


C.H. LYONS, 


607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, 


With “D” or Plain Rollers. 











PARCAINS!e 


65- IN > 





Second-Hand Presses, Ete, 


GORDON JOB PRESS— 
One Half-medium Old Style Gordon Press, 13x19 in. inside 
chase; in good order. 
LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 
RUGGLES JOB PRESS— 


One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 


MODEL PRESS— 
One No.4 Model Press, 9x14 inches inside chase; in good 
order. 


WASHINGTON HAND PRESS— 
One Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 19x25 in.; in good 
order. 
BRONSTRUP HAND PRESS— 
One Bronstrup Hand Pre§s, platen 23x29 in.; perfect order. 


PONY DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 19x24 2-roller Potter Drum-Cylinder Press, in good order 
HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, bed 31x50, 
DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Henry Drum-Cylinder Press, bed 33x50; in ex- 
cellent order; cheap. 


ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 


LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 
One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new; $50 


PARAGON PAPER CUTTER— 
Onc 25-in. Paragon Cutter; in good order. 
RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 82-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order; $75. 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand or steam; $125. 
GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 
PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy's); $15. 


STANDING OR DRY PRESS— 
One Riehl Standing Press, 30x47 inches inside bars; with 
ratchet wheel; good as new. 


SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 


One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; has 
extra head for small work; good order; $75. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS— 
One Hydraulic Press; in good order; takes sheet 26x40. 
FOR SALE BY 


WwW. C. BLELOCH, 
515 Minor St. PHILADELPHIA. 
ELECTRIC MOTOR WANTED— Z 


About 5 horse-power Electric Motor wanted, second-hand 
in good order. 
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Fe, PRINTERS’ & BO 


H. P. PEISTER, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS 


123 and 125 North Fifth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Manufacturer of the best modern im- 

roved machinery for Printers, Book- 

inders, Lithographers, Stationers, etc. 

The celebrated CORONET PAPER-CUT- 
TING machinery a specialty. 

UNEQUALED FACILITIES for repairing 


Se — 


CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS 


L.A. MAYALL, 


731 Shoemaker Street, 
Second door from 8th, bet. Market & Chestnut. 


PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’, PAPER 
BOX MANUFACTURERS’ AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS’ MACHI- 
NERY REPAIRED AT 
SHORT NOTICE. 


Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers always 
on hand. 
SPECIALTIES : 
Chase-Making, Dies, Die Presses, etc. 








OKBINDERS’ MACHINISTS oe 


J. B. MOROGE, 


317 Union Street, Philadelphia. 


GENERAL REPAIRING ON ALL KINDS 
oF SMALL PRESSES, PAPER- 
CUTTERS, BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY, PUMPS, 
STEAM ENGINES. 





Printers’, Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- 
chinery. 








Manufacturer Philadelphia Paper Cutting Machine, | PUNCHES, DIES anp MODEL WORK 





Tes 


Fuarantee (\fachine Works, is 


624 & 626 FILBERT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
peewee *— 
PRINTERS’, 
LITHOGRAPHERS’, 
AND BOOKBINDERS’ 


—k— 
We solicit a share of your custom, feeling confidence 
in our ability to give you entire satisfaction. 


Estimates given for all kinds of Machine Work, 
Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, etc., ete. 


TRY Us! 





TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


517 ano 5I9 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 





THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as comp:::te Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10 





THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of a sheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 





. are now used extensively on all 

ART § AUTOMATIC COUNTERS kinds of printing preases and 

machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own | 

ye themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- | 

rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as | 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set’ back to 0. Can be attached by any 

person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 


merits, they have 


watching or attention. 


a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 








Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 


Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W.¢. BLELOCE 
and others. Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. ‘ . 


HK. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ONLY A’-FEW COPIES LEFT! 


Se 
American Piyucyclopedia of Printing 


EDITED BY 





J. LUTHER RINGWALT. 


COMPRISING (WITH PLATES) 550 IMPERIAL OCTAVO PAGES, GIVING MORE THAN 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED DEFINITIONS, DESCRIPTIONS, AND ARTICLES 
RELATING TO THE HISTORY, IMPLEMENTS, PROCESSES, PRO- 

DUCTS AND AUXILIARY ARTS OF PRINTING. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, LITHOGRAPHS, WOOD EN. 
GRAVINGS, IMITATIONS OF WATER-MARKS, EMBOSSED AND RULED PAGES, Erc 


Reduced Price, - 86.00. 


=—, 
— 


+e 


HE first and only edition of the 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING 


was Printed from Type, and not electrotyped or stereotyped. Of the large number of copies then 
printed, LESS THAN A HUNDRED now remain, and parties desiring to secure a copy of this in- 


valuable technical, historical and biographical Printers’ Encyclopedia should send in their orders at 
once. 


Until recently the price was Zen Dollars per copy, but this has been reduced to Six Dollars. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





Address W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 











Sone sett eprreeare 
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J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. ag 


SIXTH ano 
MINOR STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LEDGER BRAND 
AMERICAN RUSSIA. , 


THE BEST MADE 


This Trademark is plainly 
stamped on every skin, 









— ESTABLISHED 1729. — 


THE JAS. M. WILLCOX PAPER CO. 


(We. F. WiLLcox) 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
GLEN MILLS, 509 MINOR STREET, P. 0. BOX 


Delaware Co. Pa. PHILADELPHIA. 1328 








THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers 
and Jobbers of 


PAPER, 
ENVELOPES, 
CARDS AND 
CARDBOARD, 


505 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


S.C. HANCOCK, | HUGH GANNON, 
SIXTH AND MINOR STREETS, — EXPRESS WAGONS, TRUCKS AND 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


oe DRAYS TO WIRE, 


ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND > 
Stand, Minor St. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EVERY 
THE HANDLING OF MACHINERY AND 


ROLL PAPER A SPECIALTY. 


DESORIPTION. 








THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
woonp TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 





THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


# (ARD$+AND +(ARD + BOARDS # 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





CENTRAL NEWSPAPER ONIOK, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure 18 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column felio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-coiumn folio, 9-colump 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarte 


Prices Lower, and Pape: of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 








HANSON BROTHERS, W. C. BLELOCH, 
JELECTROTYPERS || Printers’ Warehols 


704 Sansom Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 515 MINOR STREET, 
SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pamphlet Binders, Always on hand a Large Assortment of 


88 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. New and Second-hand Type, Presses, 
a a ai : Machinery and Material of the 














Pamphlet Binding for Printer sa Specialty. best quality and makes, 


% 
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coments Apo P CLEVELAND suntan me 
CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Type Foundry MACKELLAR, 
NL THE H, H. THORP MANUFACTURING CO, SMITHS & JORDAN 
TYPE, PRESSES, LN AMD MATERLAL, —— COMPANY. 
Ant taneutine ot te CLEVELAND, 606-614 Sansom Street, 
RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. OHIO. PHILADELPHIA. 








St. Louis, Mo. 


New and Artistic Faces. 
Send for Specimens. 





LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 





“+ AMERICAN or 


ae}? 


Fe 





Qyrrzp Starss Tres Founogy. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





FARMER, LITTLE & G0., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTING MATERIAL, | 


NEW YORK. 





ALEX. M’LEESTER, 
Preprietor. 


E. H. MUNDAY 
Bus. Manager. 


THE 
Coxtins « M’Leester 
Type Founpry, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA. 





¢ 


TYPE FOUN DERS. 





ae 
e DICKINSON » | {EWS LOI ie | BOSTON TYPE 
; ype Foun 
'PYPE ROUNDERY an 
— PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE FOUNDRY, 
150 CONGRESS STREET, N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA. 104 MILk STREET, 








PHELPS, DALTON & co! 





All Materials First-Class and 
at Lowest Prices 





! 


BOSTON. 








SS Sa 
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MEW « BAPE * BASTENER, 





Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 
Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 





BRONZE + POWDERS # 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES 











a 
No. 6,000 Rich Gold, - $2.50 Per Pound. 
“ 5,000 “ “ ‘ 2.00 “ “ 

“6 i “ “ - 1.76 “ “ 

“ 3,000 “6 “ pa 1.50 “ “ 

“ee a “ “ 1.25 * “ 
‘ima * i __— * 




















No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. : 

Deep Gold, ‘ire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
— the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 


rn +e 


IMPROVED MACHINE FOR 


HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
stitching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphlets and books of all 
kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 

thickness. or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, having suitable gauges, 
and will make a stitch of any desired length 
up to three-quarters of an inch, and single ma- 
chines are working, which, on ordinary work, 
turn out as many as 10,000 books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, - =- 870. 


Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
baad 860. 


Foot-Power Machine, - 
With Stand and Table. 





STITCHING BOOKS. 





i Re 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 
The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 


in Chase. 
Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 


ink, etc., and one 6-inch 
faa frame accompanies 





PRICES: 
= 10x81 in., iron frame, $30 00 
16x31 ** * “s 42 00 
10x31 “‘ no frame, 2250 
16x31 i) Ly it) 80 00 





A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


515 


MINOR ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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GODFREY & CO., 


——. 325 


WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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PRINTERS’ 





O. 2.—“ ExTRA RE-MELTING.” A valuable 
composition to printers who prefer casting their 
own rollers, as it melts and re-melts equal to any- 

thing manufactured, and requires no mixing with 
any other substance. 


O. 3.—“ Fast Press” is, as its name indi- 
cates, gotten up expressly for the larger and 
faster class of presses, and for this purpose has 

no superior. Printers who cast their own rollers can 
reduce this composition by mixing it with molasses. 








HE InprA-RuBBER ROLLER COMPOUND is 

suitable for all classes of Book, Job and News- 

: paper work, and has given general satisfaction 

since its introduction to the trade in 1865. It is an all- 

the-year-round composition. While possessing great 

strength and toughness, it has the elasticity and suc- 
tion required for all classes of work. Itis 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FOR PRINTERS: 


—f- Guaranteed to Melt Readily and Pour Thin -{— 





ROLLERS 











ROLLER COMPOSITION 

















KA 








No. | 
India-Rubber Roller Compound, 30 Cts. per Ib. 


— No. 2 
Extra Re-melting Composition, 35 Cts. per lb. 


No. 3 
“Past Press” Composition, 35 Cts. per Ib. 
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~» W.D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. = 


LIMITED. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
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All Kinds of 
Letterpress and 
Lithographic > 
Inks and Varnishes 


Qn Hand 
and 


Made to Special Order. 
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: SES ee CHASES,  % 























4 NEWS CHASE. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES. 
i & News Chase. x Pair of Twin Chases. 
4 Fy No Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. z No. Size of pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair, 
q 1) ene % x 2044 15 x 187 $5 50 ie Se ee $8 00 
5 4 Pe es x 247 18 x 227 6 00 4 ae Ae 9 26 
SM tienessnnan sed 2 x 28% 2 x 267 REY, Sees 10 50 
j in, RE 2% x 337 23% x 31 7 50 A. UL 75 
O-seeieaneieie on 2454 x 3634 800 | x | 46, 12 50 
| ane 0 x 41% 2654 x 3054 8 50 ee clcckal 18 25 
Dp eseaceiconad 30 x 44 2134 x 4134 900 | #) 5%, 14 00 
| namin: 32 x 46% 4 x 44 | OT Bice ss.cccccnced 14 %5 
| | pte 834 x 4854 3114 x 46! 10 00 614, 15 50 t 6 
agian: 35 x 5034 BiG X 48! man) MOe..........01 16 25 ( 
: 3 _( ere: 38. «x 54% 354% x 5214 ll 50 st sins: cara acaeidieenn 17 50 
= (9, Al x 59% 3844 x 5714 tee! Bwe... so .cccse 18 75 
% Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
| & No, Size of pair, over all. Size each, inside, Price pair 
/ My Aes cuvpasoanan 1% x 207 1 x 8h $11 25 
Ss eS 18 x 10} 12 50 
Ob Bb asecskeccaale 24 x 287 22 x12} 13 75 
i RD aR Be 2 x 38% 2334 x 15 15 00 
| oh, |” SR rae 21 x39 2454 x 17 15 75 
|: ger FF ~ 2654 x 19 16 50 
BR inc scianenat 30 x 44 2784 x 20 17 2% 
i ol ere 32 x 46% 2934 x 21 18 00 
iW » | OYy..-...-0.- +e BOG X 4834 314 x 22 18 75 
{ ee Cee 3 x 5034 x 2344 20 00 
| ath Seer 38 x 54 35149 x 25144 21 25 
ia |S ere 41 x 59% X 27% 22 50 
| ? ib 
ig 
r BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. SKELETON CHASE. 
i & Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. % Skeleton Chase. 
Ht z Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. z No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each, 
fs ‘ x 207 15 x 16 $7 50 : x 0% 1b x 18% $4 50 
b & x 247 18 x 224 8 25 4 x 247 18 x 22% 5 00 
| ~ x 287 22 x 26% 900 | = x oe 22 x 267 5 75 
x 83% 2th x 0 10 00 x 38% 2384 x 31 6 50 
zj x 39 10 50 x 39 2434 x 3634 7 00 
x 41% 2634 11 00 x 41% 2654 x 1 2 
D x 44 pasty 11 50 x44 2754 x 41 775 
“ 82 x 4634 2954 x 44 12 00 @.. 32 x 43% 2084 x 44 8 00 
Z x ert B14 x 4044 12 50 . ee 334% x 4834 81% x 46 8 50 
% SB x 50 821g x 4814 13 00 “ ab x 50% aig x 48 9 00 
j 38 8544 x 524 14 00 » 88 x 54 35 x 5214 10 00 
| baie: 41 x x 5033 38% x 5714 15 00 9 41 x 5034 3814 x 5144 11 00 





\iq Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
Hi otherwise ordered, 144 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.—In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
Ry inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.—When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. z ¢ 


W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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IMPROVED 





COPPER-RIVETED, BRASS-LINED 











Book, per Galleys. 


SS} THE MOST DURABLE AND CHEAPEST. <<. 


6 The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut in the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 








Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00| Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x10inchesinside,. . . $2 00 | 9x14 inches inside, . . . $275 | 14x20 inchesinside,. . . $4 00 
8} x13 - . . « 2 50;10x16 " oe 3 00 | 15x22 ” 4 50 
12x18 ‘ - 2. 850] 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6 6}x22} inches inside, . . . .. . . . . $3 00|10x22binchesinside.. . ...... . $400 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 3% x 28} inches inside, . . . $1 50 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside,. . . $2 00 





—<—<" THE REGULAR SIZES ALWAYS ON HAND, S—>— 


Special Sizes Made To Order At Short Notice. 


——____—— _———a > <8 0 @+Q> ao > oe 


BRASS STANDING-GALLEYS AND BRASS-GALLEY CABINET TOPS 


NEATLY AND CHEAPLY MADE. 


——a> te @ +Q> ao > ee 





MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


r Ww. C. BI.EL.OcCH, 


Successor to R. S. MENAMIN. 515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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* ata ROSE GLEN PAPER MILLS eee 4+— 
—— we - ‘Da. SM 
ASS et OS Oe oe 
g A. G. ELLIOT ae J. B. MITCHELL Y 


2 5 G 
$ ite gee PAPER MANUFACTURERS Cae ae i OF a a 
10 9 ya waist : 


DEALERS AND | =D ol 


67) 5. ‘Sint a sisal oa ie P biladelphis, ** Pd | 


MANUFACTURERS FOR 
OF Publishers, Lithographers, 
PARCHMENT Book and Job Printers, 











Water and Grease-Proof Map Publishers, 
PAPER \ — 
, -—* ; # 4 Hardware Dealers, 
— | Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, 
AMERICAN SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION 
Grocers, Druggists, 
MATRIX PAPER POPePeoe | Jewelers, Silversmiths, 
s0G0% ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE | Dry Goods and Notion Dealers, 
PAPER Dealers in Fancy Goods, 


——* 43 
MAILING TUBES é And all others. 


OTTO x GAS * ENGINE * WORKS, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


161 MONROE STREET, 33p & WALNUT STS. 
CHICAGO : PHILADELPHIA. 


Over 35,000 


OTTO GAS ENGINES 


Are Now Sold 





Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 


New Wertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops “ one actuzihorst-power 


on pulley;’’ runs an ordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered | at 


$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 





— SEND FOR PARTICULARS AS TO OTHER SIZES FROM | TO 50 HORSE POWER. 
ru t 
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pa THE BEST “NG 


NEWS INK & 


AT LOW PRICES. 











News Ink in 500 lb. Bbls., —. , at 8 Cts. per lb. 
” ws 250 “ ; “as “ 
” ° 100 lb. Kegs, .. , at 10 “ 
” ° 50“ ; :, at 13“ 
25 =“ at 16“ 





BOOK AND JOB INKS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK, GUARANTEED 
QUALITIES, AT LOWEST PRICES. 





=: COPYING PRINTING INKS = 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Chas. McIlvaine & Co.’s Patented Copying Inks: 
DARK RED, PURPLE, Red Shade, BROWN, BLUE, 
LIGHT RED, PURPLE,BlueShade, GREEN, BLACK, 


AT $3.00 PER POUND. 


COPYING RULING INK, $2.50 PER GALLON. 
Manufactured and for sale by W. C BLELOCH, O15 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


ae I, 1890. 
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t ALEX. Mw’ Leister, “Proprietor. + 
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o { EUGENE H. MUNDAY, Manager. yy 
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Special Attention 


GIVEN TO THE 


a of 
Newspaper Fonts 
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